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who made them. A3 she moulded them into pretty
shapes, perhaps it made her feel closer to think of her
daughter, far away in a foreign land, eating them.
Miriam to her was something beloved, something beau-
tiful. Not a squodgy nuisance.

" Good-bye.   Good luck."

" Thank you very much.   Auf wiedersehen."

A 15-cwt. truck arrived to collect the kit of officers
leaving by the afternoon train, so we piled on our suit-
cases and then began the long walk to the gates. No
transport was provided for the other ranks, and scores
of wounded men, struggling under the weight of their
kit-bags, toiled painfully along the sandy track towards
the gates in the scorching heat of noon. Some who had
left their beds that morning for the first time in a month
were already exhausted. The sun beat down fiercely.
The stronger men tried to help their friends, and the
officers joined in, but there was little we could do for
those who had already fainted beside their load. One
man lay across his kit-bag sobbing bitterly. A pallid
officer, whom I had never seen before, stepped up to
him, pulled him gently to his feet, where he stood sway-
ing dizzily, took one end of the kit-bag and beckoned
me to take the other. Thus we made our way to the
gates, with the man stumbling behind us trying to gulp
down his rending sobs. None of us spoke, and when
we reached the gates we parted in silence.

The journey remains a confused blur of dust and pain
and intense weariness. There were no sleepers, so we
sat upright all night, squashed closely together in the
fetid heat. My head ached terribly, and lunatic
phrases churned round in my mind in rhythm to the